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William (Bill) Caldwell Randall, son of Floyd E. and Harriet Caldwell Randall, grandson 
of Marcellus E. and Minnie Lord Randall and William Alexander and Ida Mae 
Ingersoll Caldwell, early settlers and community leaders of Ellendale and Monango, 
respectively, grew up in Ellendale and graduated from Ellendale HS in 1944. 

Bill was a Merchant Marine during WWII and a member of the American Legion and the 
Methodist church. He was a member of the Masonic Lodge #13 and is the best known for 
his work with the Ellendale Ambulance and Fire Departments. He was a charter member and 
the first squad leader of the Ellendale Community Ambulance Service. He was a member 
of the Fire Department for 37 years, President of the Fire Department for 16 years and Chief 
for 9 years. He attended many state sponsored fire schools. He frequently did presentations 
for grade school students which often culminated with a ride on the fire truck. 

He went to work in his Family store (Randall's Grocery) while attending college at the 
"N-l". In 1960 he became the manager and in 1965 purchased the store from family 
stockholders. He served in various capacities on the Ellendale Civic Association. He was 
on the board of both the Maud Evans Saddle Club and the Town & Country Saddle Club. He 
was a board member of the ND Food Retailers and on their legislative committee. He is a 
life time member of the North Dakota Fire Chief's Association. Bill was a charter member 
of the Ellendale Historical Society. Bill and his wife Mary Lee retired to Texas in 1983. 


This is the manuscript of a talk by Ellendale native Bill Randall, a community leader who was 
for decades proprietor of Randall's grocery, which was located in the Opera House block on 
East Main. Mr. Randall was being honored for his outstanding contributions to Ellendale and 
the example he set for others. 

The ELLENDALE WALK OF FAME was initiated in conjunction with the Ellendale 125th 
celebration in 2007. Individuals are honored with a star in the sidewalks of Main Street, a 
plaque in Brandenburger Park and a dinner every five years in conjunction with the All School 
Reunion. 

The WALK OF FAME is designed to recognize the extraordinary accomplishments of a few in 
order to highlight the contribution of all the people in Ellendale to the success of so many 
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current and former residents. The significant contribution of teachers, officials, ministers, 
professionals, mentors, friends, family and all the residents of the city in helping literally 
thousands of people become successful in their careers and lives. We could never say enough 
about what it meant to grow up in our small rural city and the opportunities it presents to all of 
its residents. 

The recipients to date (up to June 2017) have been Palmer Retzlaff, Debra Vick Mooney, 
Benjamin J. Graham, John D. Crabtree, John Wheelihan, Patricia Wallace Ingraham, Mina C. 
Onsrud, Malcolm Goddard, Ed N. Leiby and Russell Wenkstern. 

The newest recipients are Bill Randall, Floyd Mattheis, Dr. Roy Lynde, Dick Schonberger and 
Ben Crabtree. They were inducted at the WALK OF FAME dinner on June 22nd, 2017 in 
conjunction with the all school reunion. 

Thanks to Mary Lee Randall for making this manuscript available for distribution. 



Bill Randall passed away less than a year after delivering this address. He was memorialized 
with a special celebration held at the Ellendale Opera House, July 1,2018. 
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It’s good to be in Ellendale, my first and lasting love! And to be among long-time friends. 
My roots are firmly planted in Ellendale and in North Dakota. 

Ellendale was a wonderful place to grow up. It was a safe place, a place where trusting people 
lived. Few people locked their doors at night, and most left the keys in their cars. Maybe they 
still do. In fact, my dad told me that in the early years before paved or graveled roads or cars, 
many customers of Randall's Store, drove their teams of horses pulling wagons to Ellendale only 
two or three times each year. Because they came so far and tried to do all their business in a 
single trip, it was not uncommon for these hardy folk to arrive late in the afternoon on a Friday 
or early Saturday, do their business, and spend the night gathered around the pot-bellied stove in 
the middle of the store, visiting with friends until the early hours of Sunday morning . They 
would attend church, and then begin their long trips home. 

People in Ellendale have always taken pride in progress. They have elected leaders who have 
understood how important good schools are to the lifetime success of their kids. They've known 
how important infrastructure is to business success and to the farming community Ellendale 
serves. The ready availability of health services has been of vital concern. Numerous churches, 
cultural offerings, and athletic activities give testament to the fact that "man does not live by 
bread alone." 

As a kid, I remember playing marbles with my friends in dusty alleys and riding my bike on 
graveled streets. In a few years the streets were paved and dressed with curbs and gutters. Some 
of the main alleys also received top dressings. 

We kids were intrigued by Juddville, the area north of the railroad tracks. There were no paved 
streets, curbs, or gutters in Juddville. Neither were there sewer lines. Outhouses were a necessary 
part of the scenery, as were cows, horses, pigs, and chickens. We had friends who lived there, 
and whose responsibility it was to herd the cows and generally look after all the livestock. For 
short periods of time we felt fairly important as we "helped" our Juddville friends with their 
chores, but the glamour of those jobs soon wore off. We urged our Juddville friends to join us as 
we went off to greener pastures. Their fathers made it clear that we were considered to be poor 
influences, and not welcome during their kids' working hours. 

Every morning Ed Wolff, a Juddville resident, saddled his horse, rode downtown, and hitched his 
horse to the post behind Randall's Store. Ed worked at his Cafe on Main Street all day and part of 
the night, then rode his horse home, turned him out to graze, and repeated the process the next 
day. What an exciting life, we thought, Ed must lead. 

Raw milk in glass bottles (quarts and pints) was delivered to Ellendale's householders daily by a 
Juddville resident. Cream rose to the tops of the bottles. During the winters, if the milk wasn't 
retrieved from doorsteps soon after delivery, the milk froze, and the cream rose far above the 
bottle tops. It was almost like having ice cream on our cereal. 

Later, Ellendale had a dairy where the raw milk was pasteurized, and eventually the milk was 
homogenized locally. Still later, the local dairy gave way to a Fargo-based dairy operation which 
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trucked milk, ice cream, butter, and a complete line of dairy-related products to Ellendale stores 
several times per week. 


a barrel stave in the basement of the store. I can tell you I had no desire to cause him to use it. 

We lived through the Great Depression of the 1930's. We heard our parents talk about banks 
failing and people losing their life savings, and some. Times their homes. People who had jobs 
were glad to have them; those who didn't have jobs prayed to find one -any job that allowed 
them to feed their families. 

Thanks to the WPA (Works Progress Administration), Ellendale's school district qualified for a 
new gymnasium located immediately west of the public school building. Landing the funding for 
the building also meant jobs for the men who built it. The high school athletic department shared 
the gym with the N-I (State Normal and Industrial College) as a venue for basketball. The gym 
was also used for P.E. classes, all-school music programs, drama productions, Junior-Senior 
High School proms, the N-I Spring Formal, and for civic events. 

Schools were among the founding fathers' initial priorities. A caring lady named May Meacham 
opened the first school in her home in 1882, the very year Ellendale was founded. A new frame 
school building soon followed. Recognizing the need for an institution of higher learning, 
Alexander Flemington, an Ellendale attorney, persisted and finally secured a land grant and 
funding for the Normal and Industrial College, affectionately known as the N-l. The doors of the 
institution specializing in vocational training and a two-year teacher preparation program opened 
in 1899 with Warren Hicks serving as president. Eventually the N-I grew to become a 4-year 
college, then waned, and finally as a result of a tragic fire and lack of funding, was forced to 
close its doors. Trinity Bible College purchased the facility and has successfully expanded both 
the physical plant and programs. 

We had great teachers in Ellendale. E.C. lngvalson, Ellendalel s longest tenured superintendent 
ran a tight ship. He was assisted by Miss Mina Onsrud, principal and strict disciplinarian, who 
also did her best to teach us standard American English and appreciation for the literary classics. 

Mary Flemington Strand made math come to life for most. Edna Bruns Crabtree taught us more 
than what was in the 5th grade textbooks. Muriel Meyer taught us to love music and to tap dance. 
Yes, my friends and I tap-danced, or something close to it. There was little monkey business in 
Iona Desheno’s 7th grade class, but we liked her, and she taught us well. 

The business community's basic needs were met early on. B.R. Crabtree and his family provided 
the entire community with banking services. Three generations of Goddard's kept a good part of 
Dickey and surrounding counties informed of newsworthy events. The Coleman family gave us 
dental services and men's furnishings. Dr's A.G. Maerkalean and Roy Lynde gave us 24-7 
medical care. My family began a mercantile business that endured for three generations. 

Imagine for a moment a box store divided with half of the space devoted to ladies' apparel, 
linens, yardage, shoes, hats, household linens, and miscellaneous items, and the other half 
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devoted to groceries. Along the back (north) wall of the store was an egg candling station. For 
many years farm customers would sell their eggs to the store on Saturday nights when they made 
their weekly trips to town. The egg and cream checks went a long way in providing for their 
household needs. Often it was my job to test the eggs by holding them if front of a bright light in 
order to see if they were fresh and free from the beginnings of baby chicks. 

Along the same wall were vinegar barrels with pumps to fill customers' containers; storage space 
for 50 and 100 lb. bags of potatoes, sugar, and flour; and 251b bags of oyster shells to feed 
chickens. There was a balance scale used to weigh incoming produce and to weigh small 
quantities of bulk items. There was also a kerosene barrel with a pump located in another section. 
Blumer's Grocery and Randall's delivered groceries three times daily at 

11:00 AM, 2:00 PM, and 4:00 PM. A number of our customers used kerosene for cooking, so we 
had two hoops welded to the front bumper of the delivery truck. The customers called to have 
their empty kerosene cans picked up on the morning delivery. We returned the filled cans on one 
of the afternoon deliveries. 

Before the advent of frozen foods following World War 11, canned fruits , vegetables , and some 
meats were the norm. Shopping carts became available, but many of our customers were resistant 
to change. They came to visit while they shopped, and they preferred to read from their grocery 
lists one item at a time. When that item was delivered, the customer announced the next item. 

Not only was that method time consuming, it also required many steps to fill an order. People 
seemed to have more time in those years. 

Despite all the precautions our parents took to provide safe, inspirational, and intellectually 
challenging activities for their kids, some of us managed to disappoint and even "alarm" them. 
Some adventures started as innocent fun, but ended quite differently. Lorna Jenkins Sand and I 
were childhood playmates. One day we decided to roast marshmallows. Lorna provided the site, 
her dad's garage. It was a cold day, and it seemed logical that we should do the roast inside rather 
than outside. 

I contributed the matches taken from my mother's garbage burning match container located high, 
but not high enough, on our back-doorjamb. Somehow the fire quickly blazed out of control. We 
didn't know what to do about that turn of events. Fortunately, Lorna's mother realized what was 
happening and called the fire department. By the way, that escapade made the front page of The 
Dickey County Leader. 

In 1934 my friend, Keith Sehnert, and I were attempting to replace the missing needle on a 
compass with a high-tech instrument, a butcher knife. Things went wrong that time, too. 

Suddenly, I felt a sharp pain in my left eye. The next thing I knew, Doc Lyn.de, my idol, was 
there, along with my mother and dad. Doc made a phone call to St. Luke's hospital in Aberdeen, 
then quickly loaded us into his brand new 1934 Chrysler. He climbed into the driver's seat, 
adjusted the bill of his racing cap, and we were off. 
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Doc was a living legend, famous for getting to a patient pronto and, if necessary, getting his 
patient to the hospital in record time. With my good eye, I watched the speedometer climb 
rapidly to 85 mph. Except for two miles of pavement just south of Barnard, Old Highway 281 
was graveled. What a thrill! We fairly flew! 

Three unsuccessful surgeries followed. When I returned to school, I was the envy of every other 
kid. Imagine! I had ridden all the way to Aberdeen with Doc Lynde -at 85 mph! I was also 
wearing a black patch over my empty eye socket. My friends called me "Popeye, the Sailor 
Man. 1 ' How lucky could one kid be? 

In 1939, Mrs. Alice Thomas, a local dentist's wife gave me a collector's coin book with slots for 
pennies. My dad let me go through the coins at the store on a regular basis. At that time Indian 
Head pennies were somewhat plentiful, as were the early Lincoln pennies. Gradually, I 
progressed to nickels, dimes, quarters, and half dollars. I learned to grade my coins. Now, during 
my retirement years, I fill many pleasant hours updating, grading, and evaluating my collection. 
I'm especially gratified when my grandchildren and great-grandchildren show interest. 

Sunday, December 7th , 1941, was a beautiful day in Ellendale. A fresh, clean snow glistened in 
the sunlight. Christmas was just two and a half weeks away. Lights on Christmas trees burned 
brightly and Christmas music filled the air. 

Abruptly, radio programs were interrupted to announce that Japanese airplanes were bombing 
our fleet in Pearl Harbor , and also our airplanes, which were conveniently parked in neat rows 
on the island of Oahu. More than 2,000 seamen perished in the harbor that day. In addition, 109 
marines, 218 army personnel, and 68 civilians lost their lives for a total of 2,335 deaths. 

The following day, December 8, 1941, the United States declared war on Japan . In a short time, 
we also joined Great Britain in the war against Nazi Germany and Italy. 

What followed was amazing! We were fighting a war on two fronts. Along with the rest of the 
United States, Ellendale residents turned their attention to doing everything they could for the 
war effort. My dad volunteered to become the local Red Cross Director. Among other programs 
such as bond sales, he promoted a scrap metal salvage campaign. A large area behind the present 
Brandenburger Park was fenced. People donated every imaginable type of metal, which was then 
shipped by rail to a central location. Ultimately scrap metal from every part of the United States 
found its way into the construction of war ships, military planes, and multiple types of military 
equipment. 

Because I had only one eye, I was automatically classified as 4-F, a reject by every branch pf the 
service except the Merchant Marine, and they were somewhat reluctant to accept me. Following 
my enlistment, I trained at Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. We enlistees were immediately placed in 
swimming classes according to our individual abilities. My dad had told me never to volunteer 
for anything, so I signed up for the beginner's class. 

During the depression years, Ellendale seized upon the opportunity to gain a swimming pool 
through the WPA or PWA projects. Swimming lessons and lifesaving classes were taught by 
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Coach Oscar Ehlers. He was tough, but fair, both at the pool and in his science classroom. We 
knew Coach E. wanted us to be the best swimmers we could be, and we wanted to be a winning 
team. We competed with Oakes and Britton, the only other towns who had swimming pools at 
that time. Our team proudly claimed the lion's share of trophies. 


When I was in high school, I attended a church camp at Valley City. Swimming was canceled 
because the regular lifeguard was sick. Someone told the director that I had taken three advanced 
life-saving classes and that I was a strong swimmer. Silently I thanked Coach Ehlers. I was glad 
to get the job because I had to miss some of the classes, and because lifeguards were popular. 
That was fun! What was facing me at Sheepshead Bay was not. 

The lesson had hardly begun when the instructor called my name and asked for a demonstration 
of my abilities. 

"What in the name of ..." he demanded to know, "are you doing in this section?" With no 
further discussion, he sent me to the advanced section. I knew it was because Coach Ehlers had 
demanded the best from me. 

The new swimming instructor's first order was for us to simulate a flaming oil disaster on the 
surface of the water. We were to dive from a platform holding the tops of our life jackets with 
both hands; we were instructed to release the hold when our bodies reached the flaming oil 
surface. As we surfaced, we were expected to spread the oil with breast strokes in order to 
breathe. At that point we were to begin our search and save tactics. 

A short time later, we encountered a violent storm in the North Atlantic, the worst on record, we 
were told. Our ship bounced about in the water like a toy in a whirlpool. We were bringing 
wounded back to the states. Many of the seamen, however, were sicker than the wounded we 
were transporting. 

Advanced swimmers were placed on alert to practice all life-saving skills. Again, I thanked 
Coach Ehlers, and prayed that he would swim with me that day. We came within three degrees 
of capsizing. A friend of mine was serving on another ship in the convoy which broke in half. 

Incidentally, the United States Merchant Marine suffered more deaths per capita in World War II 
than any other branch of the armed services. The losses were so high, and the deaths that many 
suffered so horrible, that casualty rates were kept secret during the war, to avoid creating a 
shortage of volunteers, and to prevent the enemy from knowing how successful their attacks had 
been. 

When the war ended, I returned to Ellendale. I enrolled in business classes at the N-I, which were 
taught by Orvis Banks and Wayne Hill, two more excellent instructors. I started working at 
Randall's Store, the store my grandfather, Marcellus (better known as Cell) Randall and his 
brother Lovell established in 1882. Cell was a leader in the community. He was a mason, served 
on the school board and as mayor of Ellendale, and was a territorial senator at the time North 
Dakota became a state. 
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The original frame store building erected by the Randall brothers was destroyed in the disastrous 
fire of 1907. In 1908, Cell and two other businessmen decided to erect a brick building at the 
west end of Main Street. City leaders teamed with the three business owners to solicit funds and 
secure loans to cover the cost of two additional stories atop the ground floor enterprises. They 
planned for professional offices on the second floor and a grand opera house on the third floor. 
Cell contributed a ten-foot wide space for a Main Street entrance and stairway to the upper two 
floors at the east end of his ground floor building. That grand building is in the process of being 
restored after more than a century of community service. 

Grandpa Cell passed the baton to my dad, Floyd, who was better known as "Pete." Pete was also 
a mason and served on the school board. For many years he served on the Methodist Church 
Board of Directors. He was a charter member of the Herman Schlinker American Fegion Post, 
and the volunteer director of the local Red Cross during World War II. During his years of 
service, Pete headed up numerous ad hoc committees. He was a popular toast master and speaker 
at local events, as well as "Santa" at Christmas events. I proudly inherited his Ellendale Fire 
Department membership when he retired from active duty in the department. 

Morgan Applequist, fire department chief in 1948, when I joined, became my mentor and my 
friend. He taught me most of what I learned about the fire trucks and about being a fireman. 

Soon after I joined, he and I drove the Model-A fire truck to St. Paul, MN for pump overhaul. 

We set the spark and the throttle at 48 mph. It took us an entire day to reach St. Paul. The pump 
company spent a day overhauling the pump. We spent another day driving home. Three days for 
what might take one rather long day now! 

When I became fire chief, I often consulted Morgan. By the same token, he felt free to advise 
me. His advice was always good -and welcome. 

Money was always in short supply, as I imagine it still is. Fire departments have many needs. 

The city of Ellendale allocated whatever funding they felt they could spare. We (fire department 
members) supplemented with donations given by local residents in exchange for tickets to the 
annual Saint Patrick's Day and Thanksgiving dances held in the Opera House. State law 
prevented us from selling tickets outright; hence, the "donations." 

The North Dakota Fireman's Association sponsored numerous fire schools throughout the state. 
New and improved equipment and methods were presented to delegations from local 
departments. Ellendale always had a representative delegation at the schools. We, then, presented 
what we had learned to the rest of the department at regular meetings. We took our jobs 
seriously. 

After serving three terms as chief of the Ellendale department, I became a lifetime member of the 
North Dakota Fireman's Association, an honor I'm very proud of to this day. 

I am also proud to have been a charter member and the first squad leader of the Ellendale 
Ambulance Service. As with the fire department, members leam that they must trust one another. 
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Lives depend upon quick and accurate decisions. I was gratified to receive my ten-year plaque 
shortly before we moved to Texas. 

From the beginning, I understood that a Randall gives back to the community, and that 
membership in an organization means commitment. 

"Love they neighbor as thyself means doing the greater good, walking the extra mile, giving a 
hand up rather than a handout. To me, it means doing whatever it is in my power to do. If it is 
not within my power, I'm charged with finding someone who does have the power to help. To 
me, it means giving employment to a struggling student or to a single mother who has more 
needs than means. It may mean becoming a mentor to a minor who has made poor choices. It 
may mean simply listening to someone who has no one else to talk to. 

This I know: no volunteer does it alone. Only God is omnipotent. While a volunteer fights a fire, 
transports a patient to needed care, chairs a meeting, or attends a convention, someone covers for 
him. In my case, it was first of all, my dad. Often, the employees at Randall's Store took on extra 
work while I was away. I'd be terribly remiss if I didn't credit my family for helping in more 
ways than I can count. So often, they changed their plans at a moment’s notice to keep things 
moving while I was gone. 

Our grandson, Chad Gomarko, said it best. He was an outstanding high school and college 
football player. After his team won their second state championship, a reporter from The 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune insensitively asked Chad who he thought was the best player on 
the BOLD team. With no hesitation, Chad replied, "it takes the whole team to achieve success." 
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